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THE  NATIONAL  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  AT  WASHINGTON.  FROM  THE  ACCEPTED  DESIGN  OP  HENRY  BACON 

On  February'  1 President  Taft  signed  with  an  eagle  quill  the  act  of  Congress  approving  of  Henry  Bacon’s  design  for  the  long  contemplated  monument  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  will  be  located  at  the  main  axis  of  the  city  plan  on  which  stand  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington  monument.  It  is  a rectangular  windowless 
building  of  white  marble  surrounded  by  a colonnade  of  36  Doric  columns  (one  for  each  of  the  States  of  Lincoln’s  time).  These  are  44  feet  high  and  7 feet  6 Inches 
in  diameter.  The  attic  above  the  cornice  will  have  48  festoons  of  immortelles  and  wheat,  representing  the  present  number  of  States.  Thus  the  whole  typifies  the 
Union  preserved  and  perpetuated  by  Lincoln.  The  colossal  statue  of  Lincoln  will  stand  alone  opposite  the  main  entrance,  and  the  words  of  the  Gettysburg  Oration 
and  .the  Second  Inaugural  will  be  carved  upon  the  walls.  The  plan  includes  a marble-rimmed  lagoon  and  vistas  of  tree-lined  avenues.  The  cost  is  $2,000,000. 


The  Strokes  of  LincoIn^s  Pen 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  this  generation,  even  with 
the  aid  of  pictures,  biographies,  histories,  miscellaneous 
reminiscences  and  contemporary  newspaper  accounts,  to 
I’eproduce  an  accurate  impression  of  the  feeling  which 
.swept  over  this  country  when  Abraham  Lincoln^s  prom- 
i.sed  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  actually  published 
to  the  world.  In  the  current  number  of  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  Mrs.  Fanny  Garrison  Villard, 
daughter  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  records  her  recol- 
lections of  the  way  in  which  Boston  received  the  evidence 
that  Lincoln  had  executed  his  intention.  In  the  company 
of  a small  party,  which  included  her  brother  and  Moncure 
D,  Conway,  she  attended  a watchnight  service  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  in  a crowded  African  church.  The  closing 
liours  of  the  old  year  were  spent  in  solemn  religious  serv- 
ices and  in  eager  expectation  of  the  moment  when,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  should 
become  effective.  '^Shortly  before  midnight,”  writes  the 
(laughter  of  the  anti-slavery  leader,  “we  were  asked  to 
kneel  in  prayer,  and  when  the  bells  of  the  city  rang  in 
the  new  year,  we  all  joined  in  singing  the  old  Methodist 
hymn  : 

“Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow! 

The  gladly  solemn  sound: 

Let  all  the  nations  know. 

To  earth’s  remotest  bound. 

The  year  of  .iubilee  is  come! 

Return,  ye  ransomed  sinners,  home. 

“Going  forth  into  the  beautiful  star-lit  night,  we 
realized  that  our  emotions  were  of  a kind  too  dc'ci)  for 
exjiression.  . . . Early  in  the  moi’ning  w(‘  looked  in  the 
papers  for  the  good  news  from  Washington  that  the 
I’roclanial  ion  had  become  the  law  of  the  laud,  but  it  was 


not  to  be  found.  The  reason  for  this  great  disappoint- 
ment was  afterward  explained  by  the  fact  that  Lincoln 
did  not  sign  the  document  until  after  he  had  held  his 
New  Year  reception.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  suspense 
continued,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colored  people,  espe 
dally,  being  dampened  by  it.” 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  authentic  con- 
firmation was  given  to  the  rumor  which  had  become  gen- 
eral in  the  afternoon  that  the  President’s  proclamation 
was  coming  over  the  wires.  At  a great  meeting  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  in  celebration  of  the  historic  event.  Judge 
Thomas  Russell,  who  had  seen  printer’s  proofs  of  Lin- 
coln’s. Proclamation  in  the  office  of  the  Boston  Journal, 
and  had  taken  them  without  asking,  appeared  with  the 
text  of  the  immortal  document  in  his  hand  and  read  it 
to  the  audience,  which  received  it  Avith  deafening  ap- 
plause. That  excited  denioustratiou  was  but  a feeble 
vibration  in  the  vast  upheaval  which  rumbled  I’ound  the 
world  and  shook  all  civilized  nations.  The  strokes  of 
Lincoln’s  pen  opened  a ucav  ora  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 


The  Charm  of  Lincoln's  Personality 

It  was  said  by  the  late  Newman  Hall:  “When  I have 
had  to  address  a fagged  and  listless  audience  I have  found 
that  nothing  was  so  certain  to  arouse  them  as  to  intro- 
duce the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.’’  A tumult  occurred 
in  a great  audience  in  the  West.  The  livi's  of  many  Avomen 
and  children  AA’ore  imperiled  bv  the  slamjiede  which 
was  arising.  The  speaker  on  fhe  ]>lairorm  raised  his 
hands  aloft  and  shonli'd  fin*  name  of  .Vhraham  Lincoln. 
The  frenzied  throng  Avas  caughi  b.v  lh(>  magic  of  those 
words,  pausi'd,  lislmu’d  and  gradnally  siibsiih'd  into 
peace,  ]iermitting  the  sjieaker  lo  proceed  with  his  address. 
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Tli(*  (‘\  i(l(‘iic(‘s  llial  Lincoln  lies  ilccji  nol  only  in  the 
'licnHs  of  liis  conn  I cy  men,  Inil  also  in  (lu‘  vcnci-ilion  of 
■(lu‘  civilized  world  are  innninerahh'.  No  memorial  wliicli 
llie  scnlplor's  arl,  llu!  ai-chilecl’s  <*'enins,  or  IIk'  |»ainl(‘r's 
skill  can  hi'slow  ni)on  his  name  will  add  anylliiiifr  lo  llie 
peianammcy  <d'  his  j;lory.  Neverlholess  il  is  becoming'  tlial 
arl  shonid  la\ish  ils  nimosi  eimnin^'  upon  Ihe  erealion 
of  (hose  material  (‘X|ir(‘ssioiis  of  dcwolion  wliich  men  ]oV(“ 
lo  oll'er  (o  lol'ly  (yjH's  ol'  ix'rsonalily; 

Too  mucli  beauty  caunol  at  Inch  to  such  a memorial  of 
Lincoln,  tor  he  was  himselt  beanlitnl.  The  readiness 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  jdaytully  to  admit  his 
uneomeliness  will  nol  betray  the  observant  mind  into  thei 
admission  that  Lincoln  was  ugly.  The  bumorous  criti- 
cisms he  iillered  against  his  personal  appearance  are 
like  those  broad  ('xiravagances  ot  the  cartoonist  who 
exaggerah's  salient  tealnres  that  he  may  turn  a laugh 
against  tolly  oi-  fraud.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  ac- 
curate portraits.  No  man  sensitive  to  the  glory  which 
half  conceals  itself  in  the  lines  which  character  has  made 
ujton  a face  can  ever  look  upon  the  beetling  brows,  the 
cavernous  eyes,  the  rugged  facial  contour,  the  massive 
head,  the  imposing  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  carved 
in  stone  or  depicted  ou  canvas,  without  acknowledging 
Ihe  siuritual  and  intellectual  beauty  of  the  man.  A 
woman  who  carried  her  baby  into  his  presence  while  she 
pleaded  for  the  reprieve  of  a condemned  soldier  son,  and 
who  received  the  boy’s  pardon  at  the  great  President’s 
hands,  went  out  saying;  “What  do  they  mean  by  calling 
him  ugly?  He  is  the  handsomest  man  I have  ever  seen.” 

Yet  it  is  not  alone  because  of  Lincoln’s  tender  regard 
for  humanity  that  we  read  upon  his  face  a beauty  which 
unspiritual  beings  never  exhibit  despite  rare  physical 
charms.  There  is  in  the  man  himself  a majesty  which 
many  artists  have  sought  to  idealize,  but  which  none  has 
fully  expressed.  The  Greek  temple,  which  for  simple 
grandeur  has  never  been  excelled  since  the  days  of 
Phidias,  is  ,a  fitting  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
man  in  whom  spiritual  beauty  achieved  a masterpiece  of 
expression. 


(•iiii  (ype  of  hmuorisl..  'I'liose  shar])  incougruil ies,  Ihose 
pci  ilous  veigings  ui)oii  the  sacrilegious,  Ihose  unexpected 
ami  glaring  inconsistencies,  those  verbal  collisions  and 
iiieiilal  paro.xysms  which  ai-eso  charactei-istic  of  American 
liumoi'  novel-  bad  betipr  illustration  than  are  found  in  tin* 
similes,  jiarables,  analogues  and  anecdotes  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  'Tlial  laughter  and  tears  lie  close  together  was 
never  more  finely  shown  lhaii  in  the  allernat ions  of  grief 
and  gayety,  of  solemnity  and  frolicsomeness  which  per- 
vaded his  moods.  The  jieojde  love  him  for  having  shown 
them  his  heart.  Their  alfection  amounts  almost  to  adora- 
tion, for  they  see  his  soul  and  know  it  as  a temple 
for  the  abode  of  God.  The  intellect  of  the  man  was 
superb,  his  statesrnanshij)  consummate,  his  military  wis- 
dom almost  incredible.  When  to  these  noble  endowments 
there  is  added  a moral  nature  tender  as  the  conscience  of 
a child  and  rugged  as  the  mountain  height  which  he  re- 
sembled, Ave  have  a character  whose  splendor  Avill  not 
diminish  Avhen  historical  criticism  has  turned  upon  him 
Ihe  keenest  analysis  of  which  it  is  capable. 


A New  Lincoln  Book 

The  captivating  story  of  Heney  E.  Wing,  a former  Avar 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  entitled  “When 
Lincoln  Kissed  Me,”  which  was  published  in  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  of  January  2,  has  now  appeared  in  book 
foiTn,  attractively  adorned  and  illuminated  with  interest- 
ing war  pictures.  It  constitutes  a very  appropriate  me- 
morial gift  for  those  who  wish  to  keep  Lincoln’s  Birthday 
Avith  the  style  of  observance  which  is  used  on  other  great 
anniversaries  of  Church  and  State.  It  may  be  procured 
at  The  Methodist  Book  Concern  for  the  exceedingly  modest 
jirice  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  will  answer  a demand 
which  has  been  variously  expressed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  since  the  original  publication  of  the  story  in 
our  columns. 


It  Never  Ends,  Brother 

One  of  our  contemporaries — a private  venture  in  re- 
ligious journalism — remarks  in  a recent  editorial ; “Noav 
that  the  campaign  for  the  Advocates  is  pretty  Avell  over, 
attention  will  be  given  to  a supplementary  campaign — 
one  in  behalf  of,  etc.”  We  rise  to  explain  that  the  circu- 
lation machinery  of  The  Christian  Advocate  is  in  per- 
petual motion.  The  assumption  that  it  begins  to  operate 
toward  the  close  of  one  year  and  ceases  with  the  opening 
of  another  is  wholly  gratuitous.  One  would  suppose 
from  the  sentence  cited  that  The  Christian  Advocate, 
having*  stowed  away  a hearty  meal  of  new  subscriptions, 
Avould  noAAi  fall  into  a comfortable  slumber,  and  permit 
nature  tej  do  the  rest.  On  the  contrary  our  appetite  is 
insatiable.  We  expect  to  take  on  new.  subscribers  every 
Aveek  in  the  year.  We  hope  no  minister  will  yield  to  the 
delusion  that  his  hour  for  cultivating  an  interest  in  The 
Christian  Advocate  is  passed  because  one  month  in  the 
iieAV  year  has  gone.  The  obligation  to  circulate  the  offi- 
cial papers  of  the  Church  never  ends. 


Were  You  Ever  In  Jail  ? 

If  you  Avere  shut  up  in  prison,  the  fact  that  you  Avere 
there  on  account  of  your  oAvn  sins  Avould  not  mitigate  the 
loneliness  and  misery  of  your  condition,  nor  could  you 
understand  the  spirit  of  those  persons,  more  fortunate 
than  yourself,  Avho  refrained  from  a humane  method  of 
diminishing  your  pain  Avithout  abolishing  the  penalty 
you  Avere  justly  suffering.  HoAvever  imi>ortant  it  may 
be  tlnit  those  who  break  the  laAV  should  undergo  punish- 
ment, no  Christian  can  think  that  the  cheer  and  ins])ira- 
tioii  AAdiich  knowledge  and  religion  bring  should  bi'  Avith- 
lield  from  those  Avho  are  feeling  the  Aveight  of  offended 


Lincoln  the  Earnest  Humorist 

The  humor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  not  received  its 
true  meed  of  appreciation.  It  has  been  set  over  against 
the  melancholy  of  his  spirit  as  a kind  of  foil  to  the  pathos 
and  tragedy  with  which  his  personality  Avas  invested. 
IMen  have  apologized  for  it  ou  the  ground,  which  Lincoln 
himself  occasionally  offered,  that  without  indulging,  a 
playful  spirit  he  would  be  crushed  to  the  earth  by  fhe 
AA^eight  of  anxiety  resting  upon  him.  His  story-telling 
propensity  has  been-  greatly  exaggerated.  He  repudiated 
the  authorship  ol  thousands  of  tales  Avhich  Avere  attrib- 
uted to  him.  “In  spite  of  which,”  says  Helen  Nicolay. 
“most  of  the  tales  invented  since  the  days  of  Abeahaai 
the  Patriarch  have  been  laid  to  his  door.” 

Lincoln  read  much  humor.  Thomas  Hood  and  Artemus 
Ward  were  among  his  favorites.  But  he  was  capable  of 
])i-oducing  that  which  by  comparison  would  have  dimmed 
the  luster  of  these  felicitous  writers.  He  has  often  been 
described  as  an  elemental  man,  unsiioiled  by  the  traditions 
and  associations  of  conventional  life.  It  has  not  been 
sufficiently  recognized  that  he  Avas  essentially  a humorist, 
in  Avhom  moral  earnestness  was  a determining  factor. 
His  native  endoAvnients  Avere  of  unusual  quality,  and 
Avhat  he  might  have  wrought  in  literature  by  means  of 
])i-actice  and  training  no  one  can  fairly  measure.  It  is 
idle  to  conjecture  Avhat  Lincoln’s  fame  Avould  haA^e  been 
if  he  had  not  absorbed  his  energies  in  solving  problems 
of  statesmanshii)  and  in  the  conduct  of  a great  Avar.  But 
if  may  not  be  irrational  to  affirm  that  as  a man  of  letters 
lie  niiglit  have  given  to  jiosterity  Ihe  distinctiA^ely  Aineri- 
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